the air, and since then no one has doubted that they come into the
world in exactly the same way as all other organisms.

This did not, however, put the problem finally to rest, for the
question remains: how did the first living beings arise on earth?
The answer of a whole series of eminent investigators is that
spontaneous generation took place somewhere and somehow, and
opinions are just as sharply divided now as before. While Pasteur
summarized his researches in the statement that " spontaneous
generation is a fable," Professor Nageli asserts that "to deny
spontaneous generation is to proclaim a miracle "; and Du Bois-
Reymond said that" the first appearance of living beings on earth
is merely an extraordinarily difficult mechanical problem.33

The lines on which a solution of the problem is to be imagined
have been accurately laid down by the physiologist Eduard Pfliiger.
He draws a distinction between living albumen, of which, as is
well known, all organic substance is built up, and dead albumen.
The characteristic of living albumen, according to his view, con-
sists in cyanogen (CN), a body made up of an atom of carbon and
one of nitrogen, which does not exist free, but only in combina-
tions such as the potassium cyanide of which everyone has heard.
Now, it is of particular significance that all cyanic compounds that
are made artificially in the laboratory can only be made at high
temperatures, and it is known that the earth was once at these
temperatures. Hence, Pfltiger says, " life was born of fire." During
the immeasurably long periods in which the earth's surface was
cooling, cyanogen had ample opportunity to indulge its strong
penchant for polymerization, and so, with the co-operation of oxy-
gen, water, and salt, to pass into the albumen that forms living
matter. It must be admitted that this theory solves at least one
difficult question: namely, how life could have existed at a time
when the conditions were so utterly opposite to what they are now.
The process is in fact possible always and everywhere, and it is
childish in the astronomers to assert the uninhabitability of most
of the other heavenly bodies merely because they think that they
would find themselves uncomfortable in them.

The further career of these hot cyan-compounds has been dealt
with more closely by HaeckeL According to his hypothesis, there
were first formed larger molecular groupings; these then tended to
gather in still larger aggregates and formed homogeneous plasm-
grains. These plasm-grains condensed to balls of plasm, in which,
either from surface-tension or from chemical causes, there was set
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